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WHAT STATE REGISTRATION MEANT TO ME 

By SUE C. WHEELER 

Leesburg, Virginia 

A long time ago, even before I entered public school, I heard my 
father say, "That man can have all my work for he is full-fledged; 
he knows his business." I made up my mind that some day I, too, 
would be a full-fledged something, I did not care what, although I think 
I was a little partial to gypsy fortune-telling. 

I never forgot that ambition and, from my first day at school, I 
knew that I was preparing to be, at least, a full-fledged high-school 
graduate. But I found that being a high-school graduate is only the 
beginning of things and I wanted to be full-fledged at something use- 
ful. Therefore, as soon as my years would permit, I entered training. 
During my probation period I learned that to be a full-fledged nurse 
one must not only pass the requirements of her own training school, 
but that both the nurse and the school must come up to certain stand- 
ards prescribed by the state and by the nursing profession. From 
those early days I hoped not only successfully to end my probation, 
not only to work for my promotion from class to class, not only to pass 
my final examinations and receive my diploma, but to prepare to go 
to the state capital where I would be examined to prove I was a full- 
fledged graduate nurse. 

Three years was a long time. Many things changed in my life. 
I had learned to think as a woman thinks; I had learned much about 
people; I had learned that life has many sides. In those three years 
all my childhood's dreams, hopes, ideals were rudely shaken. In those 
three years peace conferences had been changed to war councils, but 
my goal, state registration, had not been changed. Fortunately, I 
was able to take the examination two weeks after I graduated, and it 
is what that examination meant to me that I started out to tell. 

We all know that unity in any profession means strength; means 
protection to the profession and to the individual. In our profes- 
sion, it means an elevation of the training school and a higher stand- 
ard for those who enter. I suppose every good nurse knows this 
side of registration; even pupil nurses realize this meaning. But I 
never felt so intensely the fellowship and cooperation of this body of 
women until I entered the registration hall. I was the only applicant 
from my school. I knew no one in the hall or in the city, but I felt a 
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great companionship. The examiners were strangers and yet I felt 
confidence where I had expected to feel awe. The president of the 
board gave a delightful and instructive talk concerning the American 
Nurses' Association, the state association and the value of having a 
school alumnae association. We were given valuable information con- 
cerning the nurses' life insurance plan and the state fund for tuber- 
cular nurses. Not only did I realize the advantage of these things to 
the individual nurse, but I also realized the great efficiency of the or- 
ganization to which I had the privilege of belonging. 

The questions of the various examinations were much more in- 
teresting than I had supposed. They made one alive to one's re- 
sponsibility. The subject which to me proved most helpful was 
Nursing Ethics and History. I had rather dreaded this, but was 
delightfully surprised when the examiner told us that this subject was 
to be a bonus, was to help bring up our average if it was good, but 
would not affect it if it was the reverse. I do not know whether my 
answers helped or hindered my average, but I felt a great wave of 
satisfaction in knowing that I might answer these questions according 
to my own understanding. They were wonderful questions and in- 
spired a great new love for my work as well as revived all the old spirit 
of nursing. The hopes, dreams and ideals of my probation all came 
flooding back, never to be shaken again. 

I had known always with whom a nurse should discuss the condi- 
tion of her patient, but that question helped to impress this knowledge 
more firmly, and it has often helped in my daily work. It was the 
last question of the whole examination, "Outline what you consider 
the right mental attitude of a nurse at graduation toward the world and 
the problems that confront her," which served as a keynote for many 
happy days since, — certainly happy to me and I hope to my patients. 
This question recalled not only my entrance into the training school, 
but all the days before when I had longed to be of some service to man- 
kind. It made me realize that all the steps which had seemed so 
tedious, so long, had been worth while, for if I passed that examination 
I would be a full-fledged trained nurse, as proud of my "R.N." as 
of the highest college degree. Do not misunderstand, I was not so 
conceited as this may sound, for I realized that I was ready only to be- 
gin. But I am sure my life will be bigger, fuller, better, because I 
have learned to do things with regard to standards and have come to 
know that true service is freedom. 



